THE  REVOLUTION

^INVASION   AND   CIVIL   WAR

The internal struggle had become very violent. The politicians
of those times, hardened by the frequent executions under the
ancien regime and imbued with the example of antiquity,1 found it
natural to prescribe the death penalty for political actions, and
felt no scruple in having their opponents put to death. Executions
were carried out by means of a new instrument, the guillotine,
invented by a philanthropist with the object of cutting short the
sufferings of the victims.

It was necessary to arrive at a decision with regard to the fate
of Louis XVI, who was imprisoned in the fortress of the Temple;
so the Convention resolved to put him on trial. Proof had just
been discovered at the Tuileries that he had kept up a secret
correspondence with the enemy sovereigns; he was therefore con-
demned to death and guillotined. A 'Revolutionary Tribunal5
was created for the prompt trial of enemies of the Revolution, and
used a summary procedure that greatly increased the number of
condemnations. It was first employed against the royalists, but
soon it was also turned against those republican representatives
of the people who were opposed to the party in power, 'Revolu-
tionary committees' were set up all over the country for the pur-
pose of keeping a watch on all persons suspected of being hostile
to the Government (who were hence known as 'suspects'), and
denouncing them to the authorities.

The execution of the king angered the Governments of the
European states and caused almost all of them to join the coalition
against France. Enemy armies invaded French territory from
several directions in superior strength. The French general
Dumouriez, dissatisfied with the Convention, went over to the

1 This generation, brought up in ecclesiastical colleges, in which all historical
studies reduced themselves to a few ideas about Roman antiquity - which was,
moreover, but little understood at that time - was accustomed to regard the
'noble style' as the only one suited to public speaking. The speeches at assemblies,
clubs, and festivals and on solemn occasions, and even the official reports, are
written in an inflated, vague, and abstract style (the style noble] and filled with
allegories and reminiscences of antiquity, in such a way as to leave the impression
that those responsible for them were intoxicated with theories, blinded by abstrac-
tions, and the dupes of rhetorical formulas. None the less, when these same men,
whose speeches seem to us empty and ridiculous, are writing naturally in their
intimate letters and hastily written correspondence, they show themselves capable
of seeing things as they are and expressing their ideas in clear, simple and some-
times picturesque terms.